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HE word loudness is familiar 
to everyone and is used very 
frequently to describe the mag- 
nitude of a sound. We say that some 
sounds are “‘twice as loud” as others 
or “only half as loud,” but in doing so 
it is seldom appreciated that such 
statements really depend upon per- 
sonal judgment and cannot be veri- 
fied with a meter or other measuring 
apparatus. The only true loudness 
meter is the person who hears the 
sound. Many experiments have been 
made to find a scale of loudness that 
could be used with a person’s loudness 
estimations, and the work done during 
recent years at the Laboratories on 
this subject will be described here. 
The lack of precision in loudness 
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estimations does not mean that the 
human ear is a crude mechanism. On 
the contrary, its construction and 
operation is very complex. The parts 
of the ear involved from the time a 
sound wave strikes it until the stim- 
ulus arrives at the brain and we be- 
come conscious of its presence are 
illustrated schematically in Figure 1. 
The motion of the air particles is 
gathered in by the outer ear and fo- 
cussed on the ear drum. This makes 
the membrane move to and fro. The 
motion is carried through the middle 
ear into the inner ear by means of a 
delicate chain of small bones attached 
to the ear drum at one end and termi- 
nating in an opening into the inner 
ear at the other end. The inner ear is 
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filled with a liquid to which the stimu- 
lus is transferred from the chain of 
bones as shown in Figure I. 

Submerged in the liquid is an elabo- 
rate keyboard called the “basilar 
membrane” and figuratively speak- 
ing, the incoming stimulus taps out its 
tune on this keyboard and thus it is 
telegraphed through nerve fibres to 
the brain. The keyboard consists of 
hundreds of nerve endings arranged 
much like the keys of a piano in that 
the high notes are at one end and the 
low notes at the other. When the 
nerve endings are agitated by motion 
of the liquid, pulses of nerve energy 
are started on their journey through 
connecting nerve fibres to the brain. 
The fibres, bundled together with in- 
sulating sheaths, form a cable similar 
in many respects to modern telephone 
cables; the pulses of nerve energy car- 
ried by the fibres are electro-chemical 
in nature, and consequently can be 
measured just like an electric current 
in a telephone wire. 

It has long been the ambition of 
those working in this field to connect 
the cable of nerve fibres in the human 
hearing mechanism to 
electrical apparatus 
and investigate what 
happens when the ear 
is stimulated with a 
sound. With precise in- 


much too serious to be undertaken for 
experimental purposes, but it has been 
done elsewhere with animals under 
anesthesia, and very interesting re- 
sults obtained. Fortunately, there are 
other methods of investigating the 
subject of the loudness of sounds, and 
these are employed in the work done 
at the Laboratories. 

It is apparent that a listener would 
experience great difficulty in deciding 
exactly how much louder one sound is 
than another. Several years ago Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher suggested a method 
of obtaining a rational scale of loud- 
ness values that did not involve this 
difficulty. It was based on the idea 
that the stimulus sent to the brain, 
and the resulting sensation, is cut in 
half when only one ear is used for 
listening to a sound. To understand 
how this can be utilized to obtain a 
scale of loudness values that will show 
how much louder one sound is than 
another, it will be necessary to follow 
through the actual procedure of ob- 
taining a loudness measurement from 
a person listening to a sound. 

If, for instance, the loudness of a 
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could be solved. Of 
course, the surgical op- 
eration necessary to 
bare the auditory nerve 
and tap the cable is 
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Fig. 1—Cross-section of the ear showing schematically how 
sound is transmitted by the ear drum to the liquid in the inner 
ear and then to the auditory nerves 
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noise were being measured, the ob- 
server would listen first to the noise 
and then to a standard reference tone 
of 1000 cycles and adjust the intensity 
of the latter until it was equal in loud- 
ness to the noise. A different sound 
would be measured in the same way, 
always using the same reference tone, 
for the standard of comparison. As a 
matter of fact, the process of adjust- 
ing the intensity of the reference tone, 
as it is usually done in the laboratory, 
is not as simple as stated above. 
Actually a rather elaborate apparatus 
is used to minimize the effect of the 
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INTENSITY LEVEL OF SOUND TESTED IN DECIBELS 
Fig. 2—Intensity level of a test sound com- 
pared with that of a 1000-cycle reference 
tone of equal loudness 


psychological factors which influence 
an observer’s judgment during the 
course of the measurement. 

Figure 2 shows the average results 
of several observers’ measurements on 
‘a sound recently tested in the labora- 
tory. The horizontal scale shows the 
intensity level of the sound and the 
vertical scale gives the intensity level 
of the 1000-cycle reference tone for the 
condition of equal loudness. 

Having found the intensity of the 
reference tone which is equal in loud- 
ness to the sound being measured, the 
next step is to associate this intensity 
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with the loudness scale previously 
mentioned as having originated in the 
idea of comparing one-ear listenin 

with two-ear listening. It is easy for 
persons of normal hearing to confirm 
the fact that sounds heard with both 
ears are louder than with one by 
simply holding a hand over one ear, 
Actually, tests made on the 1000-cycle 
reference tone under carefully con- 
trolled conditions with earphones 
gave the results shown in Figure 3, 
Here the horizontal scale of the curve 
is the intensity level of the reference 
tone to which the observers listened 
with one ear, and the vertical scale 
shows the intensity level necessary for 
equal loudness when both ears were 
used. For instance, a reference tone 
with an intensity level of 33 db, when 
listening with both ears, was found to 
have the same loudness as a reference 
tone of 40 db intensity level when one 
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Fig. 3—Comparison of the intensity levels 
of a 1000-cycle tone when heard as equally 
loud by one and by both ears 


ear was used. If the assumption is 
made that listening with one ear cuts 
the loudness in half, then it follows 
that an intensity level of 33 db is 
one-half as loud as an intensity level 
of 40 db. Consequently if an arbitrary 
number of loudness units, say 1000, 
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is assigned to an intensity level of 40 
db, then 33 db must have 500 units. 

In a similar manner an intensity 
level can be found in Figure 3 which 
is one-half as loud as 33 db and there- 
fore would have 250 loudness units. 
Following this procedure throughout 
the range of reference tone intensity 
levels results in the curve shown in 
Figure 4 and this is the relationship 
between loudness and intensity level 
that is so necessary for understanding 
an observer’s loudness judgments. 

Now we can go back to Figure 2 
and with the aid of Figure 4, find out 
how the loudness of that sound 
changed with intensity. For instance, 
when the intensity level is 49 db, the 
reference tone is 40 db so the loudness 
must be 1000 units. When the in- 
tensity level is 73 db, the reference 
tone is 70 db and the loudness is 
10,000 units. Therefore, the sound is 
ten times louder at the 73 db level 
than at 49 db, and the telephone engi- 
neer has a method of converting the 
judgments of his human _ loudness 
meter into terms which are intuitively 
easier for many persons to grasp than 
figures expressed in db. 
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Fig. 4—Loudness of a 1000-cycle tone com- 
pared with its intensity 
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While the above procedure for de- 
riving a rational scale of loudness 
values seems to have a happy ending, 
the alert reader will immediately 
point out that the validity of the scale 
depends on the truth of the one as- 
sumption made, namely, that one-ear 
listening is half as loud as with both 
ears. Fortunately, confirming evidence 
from independent work in outside 
sources is not lacking, and the direct- 
ness of the proof is quite convincing. 
For example, tests have been made in 
which a number of observers were 
asked to estimate when a sound was 
twice as loud, half as loud, and other 
fractions of the original loudness. 
Averages of these data can be used to 
obtain loudness scales and no as- 
sumptions enter into the derivations. 
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Fig. 5—Estimates of loudness made by a 

group of individuals agree with loudness 

values found when a person listens first 
with one ear and then with both 


The results, plotted in Figure 5, 
clearly show that the scales are essen- 
tially the same as that obtained by 
comparing one- and two-ear listening. 

Studies of nerve action show that 
once a sensation is obtained from an 
individual nerve, it cannot be in- 
creased by increasing the intensity of 
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the stimulus. This fact brings to light 
a very pronounced difference between 
the basilar membrane keyboard of 
nerve endings and a piano keyboard, 
where the harder one strikes the keys, 
the greater the effect. Evidently, a 
loud sound does something more than 
stimulate vigorously the same nerve 
endings that respond to a feeble 
sound; and the explanation deduced 
from experiments is that an intense 
sound is effective over a greater por- 
tion of the basilar membrane and thus 
engages a larger number of nerve 
endings. In fact, the loudness scale of 
Figure 4 is thought of as a measure of 
the number of nerve fibers that a 
sound has brought into action. In ad- 
dition to this spreading effect, it is 
probable that a loud sound activates 
nerve endings which are insensitive 
to weak sounds, and thus the total 
number is increased in this way also. 


The musically inclined person may 
question why the pitch of a sound 
does not change when the intensity js 
increased if the position of stimula. 
tion on the basilar membrane spreads 
out. The answer is that it often does 
change, and the amount has been 
measured, but the effect is not very 
noticeable until the sound becomes 
very loud. 

The loudness scale has been found 
useful in developing a formula for the 
computation of loudness from a knowl- 
edge of the intensity levels of the indi- 
vidual components of steady-state 
sounds. When the components of such 
sounds are widely separated, the loud- 
ness of the sound is equal to the sum 
of the loudnesses of the separate com- 
ponents. More complex relations, 
however, exist when the components 
are close together or when the sound is 
highly variable in character. 


The Morris Liehmann Memorial Prize 


has been awarded by the Institute of Radio Engineers to 

W. H. Doherty of the Apparatus Development Department 

“for his improvement in the efficiency of radio-frequency 

power amplifiers.’ The prize was presented to Mr. 

Doherty at the Silver Anniversary banquet of the Society 
held in New York on May 72. 


Volume Limiter Circuits 


By G. W. COWLEY 
Toll Systems Development 


N the Type-C carrier telephone 

system the three channels in each 

direction pass through the same 
amplifiers, and thus speech peaks on 
one channel, if they are large enough 
to momentarily overload the ampli- 
fiers, may affect the other channels. 
This is most likely to occur with rela- 
tively high-volume talkers whose 
speech energy peaks are sufficient to 
overload the vacuum tubes, resulting 
in a momentary reduction in gain and 
an increase in inter-channel modula- 
tion. As the system is designed, these 
effects are not sufficiently large to in- 
terfere appreciably with conversation 
on the affected channels. Where it is 
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desired to substitute a twelve-channel 
voice-frequency telegraph system for 
one or two of the speech channels, 
however, it has been found that unde- 
sirable interference with the telegraph 
channels may result from such effects. 
To avoid this, a volume limiter circuit 
was developed by the Laboratories 
which prevents the volume on a voice 
channel from rising above a predeter- 
mined maximum level. 

The volume limiter is a device which 
introduces neither gain nor loss so 
long as the volume of speech does not 
exceed a predetermined value, but 
beyond this point introduces a loss 
that increases approximately in pro- 
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portion to the increase in volume. 
The circuit first used for the volume 
limiter, shown in Figure 1, is similar 
to one proposed by S. Doba, and con- 
sists essentially of three parts: a 
variable gain circuit, a condenser 
charging circuit, and a condenser dis- 
charging circuit. Two of the vacuum 
tubes that provide gain for the volume 
limiter, V, and V2, have a condenser 
in their grid-biasing circuit, and so 
long as there is no charge on this con- 
denser, the overall gain of the circuit 
is zero. The condenser is charged by 
the two tubes V,and V;, but the grids 
of these tubes are biased negatively so 
that they will charge the condensers 
only when the output volume, which 
provides the input to these tubes, is 
above the limiting value. A relay con- 
trolled by the vacuum tube V;j is pro- 
vided to discharge the condenser after 
the volume has fallen below the limit- 
ing value. 

The input of the charging circuit is 
supplied through the vacuum tube Vz 
and a potentiometer, which—together 
with the adjustable input pad ahead 
of the amplifier tubes—gives control 


of the input level at which the control 
condenser begins to charge, i.e., the 
point at which limiting begins. "The 
input pad is adjustable in 2.5-db 
steps, and is set first to give approxi- 
mately the limiting point desired, 
while the potentiometer, adjustable in 
one-db steps, is used for the final ad- 
justment. Pads, adjusted to obtain 
zero overall gain at levels below the 
limiting point, are employed in the 
output circuit. Vacuum tubes V; and 
V, serve only as linear amplifiers to 
obtain the proper levels in the various 
parts of the circuit. 

When the output volume is below 
the limiting point, the condenser in 
the grid circuit of V; and V2 is shunted 
by a leak resistance, and the net over- 
all gain of the limiter is zero. When 
the output volume rises above this 
limiting point, however, the discharge 
relay is operated through V, to open 
the circuit to the leak resistance, and 
at a slightly greater volume the con- 
denser begins to charge. As this con- 
denser charges, an additional negative 
potential is introduced in the grid 
circuit of V, and V2, thereby increas- 
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Fig. 1—The 1 A volume limiter consists essentially of three parts: a variable gain circuit, 
a charging circuit, and a discharge circutt 
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ing the plate impedance so that the 
overall gain is decreased, and the out- 
put remains essentially constant. The 
input-output characteristic of the 
limiter, as measured with single-fre- 
quency test power, 1s shown in Figure 
_ Up to the limiting point the output 
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INPUT IN DECIBELS BELOW ONE MILLIWATT 


OUTPUT IN DECIBELS BELOW ONE MILLIWATT 


Fig. 2—Single frequency input-output 
characteristics of the volume limiter 


varies directly with the input, but 
beyond this point the curve becomes 
nearly horizontal. These changes in 
gain are accomplished without ap- 
preciable distortion of wave shape 
such as is experienced when a reduc- 
tion of gain is obtained by use of an 
overloading amplifier. 

Proper timing of the charging and 
discharging circuits is important to 
the satisfactory operation of the 
limiter. If the discharge time is too 
short the speech will sound choppy, 
while if it is too long, some of the 
conversation may be missed if the 
voice is suddenly lowered after a loud 
exclamation. It was found by test 
that a discharge time of between 1.0 
and 1.5 seconds gave a good com- 
promise. This time sets the value of 
the product of the resistance of the 
leak resistor and the capacitance of 
the condenser, but for any one value 
of the RC product there is an infinite 
number of combinations of R and C 
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that will give it. A small capacitance 
is desired to allow the condenser to be 
charged rapidly, but the smaller the 
capacitance the larger must be the re- 
sistance, and with very high resist- 
ance, the shunting insulation resist- 
ance of the circuit elements becomes 
dificult to control. Even with the 
value of two megohms, which was 
finally used, special precautions had 
to be taken, such as the use of rubber- 
covered wire and special wiring meth- 
ods for the critical parts of the circuit. 
The speed of operation obtained is in- 
dicated by the oscillogram of Figure 3, 
which shows the action of the limiter 
with a single frequency of one thou- 
sand cycles when the input level is 
suddenly raised ten db. 

When this volume limiter, which 
was called the 1A, was developed, it 
was not known definitely at what 
value it would be necessary to set the 
limiting point. It is desirable to allow 
as high an output level as possible, 
and yet afford adequate protection to 


Fig. 3—Illustrating the action of the 1A 


volume limiter when a 1000-cycle input 1s 
suddenly increased about 10 db 


the telegraph circuits. It was thus 
necessary to design a circuit with 
sufficient margin to provide for a con- 
siderable range of adjustment. After 
laboratory and field tests were made, 
and the general range of adjustment 
agreed upon, further study showed 
that the circuit could be simplified. 
It was found in particular that there 
was very little difference whether or 
not the leak resistance was left in the 
circuit during the charging period. 
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Hence, the discharge circuit could be 
eliminated and the leak resistance 
permanently connected across the 
condenser. By changing to a type of 
tube which gave a greater change in 
gain for a given change in grid bias, it 
was found that a single charging tube 
using half-wave rectification could be 
employed, and a suitable charging 
time still maintained. Also, the limit 
for the level at which limiting action 
starts that was found satisfactory was 
sufficiently high so that the amplifier 
tube ahead of the charge circuit could 
be omitted. 

The new circuit is shown in Figure 
4. In addition to the reduction of the 
number of tubes required, the new 
tubes are of a type requiring only one- 
half ampere of filament current. With 
the 1A volume limiter, two filament 
circuits each requiring I.1 amperes 
were employed, while the new limiter, 
known as the 1B, employs one 0.5 
ampere filament circuit. Its operation 
is similar to that of the 1A circuit ex- 
cept for the omission of the discharge 
circuit as mentioned above. The input 
and output pads are fixed, but a gain 
potentiometer is included in the input 
circuit, which is adjustable in one-db 
steps to give an overall zero gain. The 
speed of operation is a little faster as 
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shown by the oscillogram of Figure s, 
In the Type-C carrier system vie 
which the volume limiter is used, 
1000-cycle signalling is employed. The 
1000-cycle signalling current is a 
plied by relays that are actuated by 
twenty-cycle ringing current from ie 
switchboard. There is generally a 


Fig. s—The 1B volume limiter is somewhat 
faster than the 1A as may be seen by com- 
parison with Figure 3 


short spurt of this twenty-cycle cur- 
rent that gets on the circuit before 
the relays in the signalling circuit 
operate. Since it is of sufficient ampli- 
tude to actuate the volume limiter, 
the 1000-cycle signalling current that 
follows might be reduced sufficiently 
in volume—through action of the 
limiter—to make the signal ineffec- 
tual. To avoid this, a network is built 
into the input circuit consisting of 
condensers C and D, the input trans- 
former primary, and resistance A of 
Figures 1 and 4. This circuit acts asa 
high-pass filter to attenuate frequen- 
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Fig. 4—The 1 B volume limiter has no discharge circuit and employs fewer vacuum tubes 
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cies below 150 cycles, and thus re- 
duces the level of the fundamental 
and harmonics of the twenty-cycle 
ringing current to values that will not 
actuate the limiter. This circuit, al- 
though attenuating the very low fre- 
quencies, does not affect the frequen- 
cies of the voice band, which is limited 
to the range from 250 to 2750 cycles. 

The elimination of the discharge 
circuit, and the reduction in the num- 
ber of tubes in the 1B limiter, made it 


possible to mount the apparatus on a 
panel about half the size of that used 
for the 1A limiter. This is shown in the 
photograph at the head of this article, 
where a 1B limiter mounted just 
above the jack panel may be com- 
pared with the 1A limiters which are 
mounted immediately above and also 
below. Eight of the 1B volume limit- 
ers, with associated dry batteries, 
may be mounted in one bay, instead 
of four as with the 1A limiter. 


Heat treatment, an important item in the preparation of magnetic alloys, is 
carried out by O. F. Barton and others with a group of electric furnaces in 
the basement of Section H, West Street 
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A Line-Busy Recorder 


By A. S. KING 
Equipment Development 


N calling a friend on the telephone, 

one must expect occasionally to 

find the line busy, and there is 
not much that can be done about it 
because after all a person cannot 
carry on two conversations at the 
same time. When one calls a business 
house, however, a busy line is more of 
an annoyance because the caller knows 
that there are plenty of people there 
who could take his message if there 
were only a line available. Business 
houses and professional men realize 
this situation and attempt to have 
enough lines so that occasions on 
which all their lines are busy will be 
rare. The Bell System aids them by 
checking from time to time the calls 
lost due to busy lines. 

The method of determining lost 
calls due to busy lines depends on the 
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type of service. With private branch 
exchanges, overflow meters are used 
to count the calls that fail of comple- 
tion because all trunks to the PBX are 
in use at the time. Busy calls to estab- 
lishments served by individual lines 
may be counted by operators at 
manual switchboards or by observers 
in front of the switches in dial offices. 
Equipment has recently been de- 
veloped for automatically recording 
the number of times that lines are 
busy in step-by-step central offices. 

The equipment is designed to ob- 
serve a group of one hundred sub- 
scriber lines by marking on a tape 
each number called and whether or 
not it was found busy. It will be asso- 
ciated with a particular group of lines 
only long enough to obtain a reason- 
able sample of traffic to these num- 
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bers. To allow it to be moved readily 
from frame to frame in the office, all 
of the equipment has been arranged 
compactly on a small table-type 
wagon as shown in Figure 1. 

The records of the calls are made by 
two double-pen Foote-Pierson regis- 
ters. One of these registers is con- 
nected to a circuit only long enough 
to record the number called and to 
give an indication of whether or not 
the line was busy, and then is auto- 
matically disconnected. With this 
short “holding” time, two registers 
are ordinarily able to record all the 
calls to the one hundred lines under 
study at any one time. In Figure 1, 
these registers are shown on the top of 
the wagon, but flexible cords are pro- 
vided so that they may be located 
elsewhere if desirable. When recorders 
are used in a number of offices in an 
area, the pen registers associated with 
all of the recorders may be centralized 
in one office by the addition of auxil- 
iary pulse repeating equipment. Such 
a centralized installation of the regis- 
ters that has been made in Richmond, 
Virginia, is shown in the photograph 
at the head of this article. 

The circuits of the recorder are 
mounted between the upper and lower 
trays of the wagon, and are designed 
for connection to ten connectors, each 
of which has access to the same group 
of one hundred lines. These ten con- 
nectors are ordinarily mounted on one 
shelf of the connector frame in the 
central office, and connection to them 
is made by ten two-conductor cords 


Fig. 1—The line-busy recorder that has 
been designed for step-by-step offices 


that plug into the jack box shown on 
the top of the wagon in Figure 1. This 
jack box, however, is connected to the 
recorder circuits through a long flex- 
ible cord so that the wagon can be 
placed in some convenient position 
and the jack box carried around to 
the various connector frames to test 
successive groups of lines. A power 
cord is also supplied with the equip- 
ment for connecting the recorder to 
a forty-eight-volt supply. 


When an incoming call seizes one of 


Fig. 2—Record made for a call to line 35; above, not busy; below, busy 
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the connectors being checked, the 
ground that is placed on the connector 
sleeve is extended over one of the two 
leads of the cord running to that con- 
nector from the recorder. Here, 
through the circuits provided, it as- 
signs one of the registers to the call. 
The other conductor of the cord is con- 
nected to the pulsing lead of the con- 
nector, which is common to both the 


vertical and the rotary stepping mag- 
nets, and the pulses for the last two 
digits of the subscriber’s number 
through relays in the recorder circuit, 
cause one of the pens of the register 
to make corresponding marks on the 
tape. The other digits of the sub- 
scriber’s number are known, of course, 
from the central office in which 
the record is made and from the 
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Fig. 3—A typical installation of the line-busy recorder 
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particular group of 
connectors connected 
to the recorder. Shortly 
after the pulses have 
been recorded, the re- 
corder circuit causes 
the pen to make a long 
dash to indicate the 
completion of that call, 
and thus to separate 
the codes for successive 
calls on the tape. Fol- 
lowing this the register 
is released to be 
ready for the next call. 
Such a tape record 
where the last two dig- 
its were 35 is shown 
in the upper part of 
Figure 2 

Besides the ten cords 
running to the ten con- 
nectors, there are two 
others that plug into 
the same jack box and 
connect to terminals 
on the connector shelf. 
One of these connects to the circuit 
that returns the busy signal to the 
calling subscriber, and if the line 
called is busy, a pulse from this cir- 
cuit will cause the recorder circuit to 
send a pulse to the second pen on the 
register to record a long dash on the 
tape just above that used for recording 
the code pulses. A busy line will thus 
give a record such as that shown in 
the lower part of Figure 2. 

As already noted, the recorder cir- 
cuit releases the register automati- 
cally after a short interval after the 
final digit has been dialed. Occasion- 
ally, however, a subscriber will aban- 
don a call before dialing the last digit, 
or even before completing the next 
to the last, and under these condi- 
tions the register would not be re- 
leased if provisions for such an oc- 
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Fig. 4—The line-busy recorder in use in Richmond, Virginia 


currence were not made. The second 
extra cord mentioned above, however, 
is connected to the ringing supply, and 
the intermittent pulsing of the ringing 
current is used to control a timing cir- 
cuit in the recorder to limit automati- 
cally the length of the period that a reg- 
ister is held on each call. As soon as a 
register is seized, this timing circuit is 
started and automatically releases the 
register after a period of from twelve 
to eighteen seconds if the completion 
of dialing has not already released it. 
This insures that under no conditions 
will a register be held for more than 
eighteen seconds at a time. 

A typical installation where the test 
wagon, with the jack box on its top 
shelf, is located adjacent to a con- 
nector frame and the registers at a 
more remote location is shown in 
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Figure 3. This shows the twelve cords 
running from the jack box to the con- 
nectors as well as the cord to the 
power supply, and the longer one to 
the registers. The cords are stranded 
and covered with a tough cotton 


braid to make them flexible and dur. 
able. When not in use they are coiled 
on brackets at one end of the wagon as 
shown in Figure 1. An application of 
this equipment in Richmond, Vir. 
ginia, is shown in Figure 4. 


Direct-current breakdown test being applied to sections of 

the coaxial cable during manufacture by A. S Windeler 

(left) of the Laboratories’ Point Breeze staff and F. Brown 
of the Western Electric Company. (See page 325) 
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News of the Month 


NationAL AcADEMY ELEcTsS 
Dr. BucKLEY MEMBER 


O. E. Buck.ey was elected to member- 
ship in the National Academy of Sciences 
on April 28 at the business meeting of the 
Academy held during its annual meeting 
in Washington. 


Japan Honors Dr. Covpirrs 


E. H. Coxpitrs, who retired from the 
Laboratories on February 1, has been dec- 
orated by the Japanese government with 
the Fourth Order of Merit of the Sacred 
Treasure in recognition of his promo- 
tion of electrical engineering in Japan 
and his furthering of good relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States. Fol- 
lowing his retirement, Dr. Colpitts went 
to Japan to give a series of lectures for 
the Iwadare Foundation. 


CoLLOQuIUM 


AT THE MEETING of the Colloquium 
held on April 12, Dean L. P. Eisenhart of 
Princeton University 
spoke on Tensors. Ten- 
sors are of great im- 
portance in geometry and 
theoretical physics, and 
recently have been used 
extensively in connec- 
tion with power engi- 
neering projects. 

R. W. King, at the 
April 26 meeting, spoke 
on the general subject 
Technological Research as 
a Basic Factor in Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. 
Technology, having es- 
tablished a firm reputa- 
tion for itself as a means 
toward profits in a com- 
petitive world, is already 
faced with the larger 
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problem of justifying itself as a guarantor 
of high wages, steady employment and 
general social security. The speaker 
pointed out that while practical applica- 
tions of the material sciences may not 
automatically harmonize in all respects 
with the modern social point of view, 
yet there are few, if any, irrevocable in- 
consistencies. 


J. G. Roperts Retires 


THE RETIREMENT of J. G. Roberts, 
General Patent Attorney, on April 30, 
brought to a close an association of over 
thirty-five years with the Western Elec- 
tric Company and the Laboratories. His 
career has included practically every type 
of experience necessary to a full grasp of 
the inner meaning of American patent 
law. Many distinctions in patent law are 
highly psychological, and can be ac- 
curately drawn only by one thoroughly 
familiar with the mental processes of in- 
vention and deduction. Mr. Roberts has 
the intimate familiarity which comes of 


The Fourth Order of the Sacred Treasure was recently con- 

ferred on E. H. Colpitts by the fapanese government. With 

Dr. Colpitts is Mrs. Colpitts and Communications Minister 
Hideo Kodama who presented the decoration 
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having himself been an inventor and an 
electrical engineer. 

For eight years after his graduation 
from Purdue University in 1894 with a 
B.S. degree, Mr. Roberts ranged the field 
of activity of the electrical engineer, from 
winding armatures to installing telephone 
exchanges. The year 1901 found him de- 
signing a synchronizer for use in a picture- 
transmission system, of German inven- 
tion, called the ““Telescripter.” It was at 
this time that he went to Chicago in the 
attempt to sell some of his patents to the 
Western Electric Company. He did not 
sell the patents, but he sold his own 
services, for shortly after his visit he was 
asked to join the organization on the 
knowledge he displayed of telephone engi- 
neering and of the patents relating to it. 

Mr. Roberts was at Clinton Street 
until 1908, as telephone expert and patent 
solicitor, and in the meantime attended 
the John Marshall Law School, from 
which he was graduated with an LL.B. de- 
gree. When the Patent Department of the 
Western Company moved to New York, 
he severed his connection with the com- 
pany, preferring to remain in Chicago. 
A year later, however, he was persuaded 
to come to West Street, where he became 
Assistant General Patent Attorney of the 
Western Company and in 1925 General 
Patent Attorney of the Laboratories. Up 
to the time of his retirement he was in 
charge of an organization which handles 
all phases of our patent problems, decid- 
ing what should be patented, applying 
for letters patent, and insuring that our 
rights are not infringed and that we do 
not infringe the rights of others. Mr. 
Roberts is continuing the practice of 
patent law with offices located in New 
York City and Chicago. 


News Nores 


As Presipent of the New York Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, Dr. Jewett 
was one of the speakers at the opening of 
a current exhibit descrrbed as Better 
Things for Better Living Through Chem- 
istry. This exhibit is being sponsored by 
the duPont Company. 


[ii] 


GiuLo Marcont, the son of the radio 
inventor, recently visited the Labora. 
tories and was conducted on a tour of 
inspection by G. F. Fowler. 

A. F. Dixon has been elected chairman 
of the New York section of the A.I.E.E. 

Tue Acapemy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences has awarded a plaque to 
E. C. Wente and Bell Telephone Labora. 
tories “‘for their multi-cellular _high- 
frequency horn and receiver.” 

F. G. BuHRrenporr visited the Western 
Electric Company in Chicago to discuss 
testing of magnetic tape by equipment 
which was built by the Laboratories for 
the Hawthorne plant. 

V. M. Cousins has been visiting the 
Submarine Signal Company in Boston. 

R. A. Miter and H. C. Rusty visited 
the Ingraham Clock Company, Bristol, 
Connecticut, to discuss designs of wooden 
cabinets. Mr. Rubly also was in New 
Haven on the development of special wire 
being made by Whitney Blake Company. 

A. F. Price and W. L. Betts tested the 
installation of Western Electric equip- 
ment on the U.S.S. Yorktown. 

T. E. Suea and H. C. Curt attended 
the dinner of the American Society of 
Naval Engineers in Washington. Mr. Curl 
also made several visits to Washington to 
go over matters of interest with various 
departments of the U. S. government. 

D. T. BEL presented a paper on audi- 
ometers before a meeting of the Acoustical 
Society of America in Washington. 

A. A. HEBERLEIN spent several weeks 
in New Haven in connection with field 
tests of one-quarter-ampere vacuum tubes. 

H. A. Arret spoke on High-Frequency 
Broad-Band Wire Transmission before 
the Boston sections of the A.J.E.E. and 
I.R.E. on April 13. 

R. M. Hawexorte and T. A. Tay.or 
took part in a codperative study of the 
wave shape of a 2,000-kw. mercury-arc 
rectifier in Newark. Other organizations 
represented were the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company and the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company. 
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E. R. Morton made a 
trip to Hollywood to in- 
vestigate recording mo- 
tor systems. He also 
visited Springfield to con- 
sult with the Westing- 
house Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company on 
motors. 

R. M. Sampte decliv- 
ered a lecture on Side 
Lights of the Microscope 
before the Men’s Club 
of Trinity Episcopal 
Church at Arlington, 
New Jersey. 

G. A. RiTcHIe, at 
Hawthorne, discussed 
problems connected with 
the manufacture of a 
new type of key for use 
in the combined hand 
telephone set. 

W. A. Biscuorr and T. C. WoopBury 
went to Hawthorne for discussions of 
standardization and drafting practices. 

C. E. NELson visited the office of The 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania in Harrisburg and that of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company in 
Trenton for observations on the operation 
of step-by-step equipment. 

At Kearny, H. J. Delchamps, H. C. 
Atkinson, W. A. Bischoff, T. E. Shea, 
F. Cowan and E. G. Fracker discussed 
changes in manufacturing information due 
to the transfer of manufacture of certain 
apparatus from Hawthorne to the Radio 
and Instrument division at Kearny. 

THE NortHern Exectric Company at 
Montreal was visited by H. H. Glenn, 
D. R. Brobst and C. S. Fuller in connec- 
tion with the development of insulated 
wires. Mr. Glenn also made a trip to the 
Point Breeze plant to discuss rubber cord 
development problems. 

B. O. TEMPLETON spent a week at 
Hawthorne to discuss problems relating 
to the manufacture of coin collectors and 
associated apparatus. 

E. B. Woop and O. C. Exrason, in con- 
nection with their studies of various types 
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of air-conditioning systems for use in 
telephone offices, observed the operation of 
a new equipment developed at Stamford. 

A. C. WALKER spent two days in Wash- 
ington at a meeting of the special ad- 
ministration committee formed to co- 
operate with the U. S. Institute of Textile 
Research and the National Bureau of 
Standards in a proposed investigation of 
drying of textiles. 

C. C. BarBer spent a week in Haw- 
thorne discussing the manufacture of 
panel-dial apparatus and reciprocating 
bar interrupters for the crossbar system. 

In CONNECTION with studies of creo- 
soted southern pine poles that have been 
installed, L. H. Campbell and G. Q. 
Lumsden with E. Weller of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company went 
to Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

O. S. Markuson, a member of the Out- 
side Plant Development Department who 
is located at Point Breeze, was in New 
York to discuss carrier-cable problems. 

THE Founpry Division of the Eclipse 
Aviation Corporation at Little Falls, 
New Jersey, was visited by I. V. Williams, 
E. A. Hollis and E. M. Patterson to dis- 
cuss the casting of an impregnation tank. 


[iii] 
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WEBER, Jr. 


of the General Service Department com- 
pleted thirty-five years of service in the 
Bell System on the twenty-second of May 


Tue A.S.T.M. Committee on Sheet and 
Strip Brass, of which C. H. Greenall is 
chairman, held meetings at the Copper 
and Brass Research Association and at 
the Engineering Societies building. 

W. W. Brown and A. C. GILMoRE were 
at Atlantic City in connection with a 
time announcement installation. 

M. E. Matoney discussed crossbar 
terminating equipment at Hawthorne. 

F. P. Wicurt is at Norfolk, Virginia, on 
the installation of improved teletype- 
writer switching facilities. 

THE OPERATION of 1.5-kw. emergency 
charging sets was witnessed by F. F. 
Siebert at Rochester, New York. 

J. H. Sore discussed voltage regula- 
tion and machine design with various 
manufacturers at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

C. W. Van Duyne visited the Warren 
Telechron plant at Ashland in connection 
with small synchronous motors and the 
Westinghouse plant at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, on telephone-booth fans. 

V. T. Catianan and H. M. Spicer 
tested portable engine-generator sets at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

STORAGE BATTERIES manufactured by 
different battery companiés have been 
installed in the West Hartford office so 
that they are subject to uniform operating 
conditions. H. L. Mueller and F. T. 
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Forster have spent some time in this 
office discussing the maintenance pro- 
cedures being followed and observing the 
condition of the various batteries. 

H. W. Gorr has been in Hawthorne on 
the development of new dial apparatus, 

A. Kenner, at Long Valley, New Jer- 
sey, participated in demonstrations of the 
latest methods of balancing toll cables for 
cable-carrier operation. 

Doren MircueE tt was in Washington 
in connection with patent cases. 

E. I. Green gave a talk before the 
Buffalo-Niagara Section of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers on High-Frequency 
Proad-Band Wire Transmission Systems. 

* * * * * 

O. N. Giertsen of the Apparatus De- 
velopment Department died suddenly on 
April 27. Mr. Giertsen was born in Nor- 
way and attended the Bergen Technical 
Institute from which he received an M.E. 
degree in 1907. He came to the United 
States in 1908 and before joining the Lab- 
oratories in 1929 was engaged in drafting 
and machine designing. Here in the Lab- 
oratories he had been concerned with the 


O. N. Giertsen 


design and development of electro-me- 
chanical apparatus, primarily for sub- 
scriber stations. 

* * * * * 

H. Keppicus spent some time between 
Toledo and South Bend assisting the in- 
stallation forces in preparing for cable 
balancing tests on the initial Type-K 
cable-carrier installation. 
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w. A. MacMaster and H. M. Prupen, 
at Lawrenceville, New Jersey, assisted in 
the installation and testing of distortion 
measuring equipment to be used with the 
new single-sideband transmitters. 

R. Burns visited the Western Electric 
Company in Chicago on problems in- 
volving various moulding materials. 

Cc. R. Martin visited the Leeds and 
Northrup Company plant to inspect KS- 
3011 Wheatstone bridges. 

G. A. Putts spent two days in Newark 
on tests of off-frequency alarm equipment 
for signalling generators. 

R.O. Rippers, with C. B. Campbell of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, was in Harrisburg on the ad- 
justment of step-by-step switches. 

L. H. ALLEN visited the Lima (Ohio) 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
investigate subscriber sets. 

K. E. Fircn spent several days in 
Elizabethtown, New York, on the trial 
of the toll subscriber-line circuit for multi- 
section lines. 

C. W. Lucex has returned from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, where he spent nearly two 
months on the tot-line concentrator for 
teletypewriter service. 

M. R. Kuierst was at New Haven to 
observe the effect on crosstalk of using 
the new one-quarter-ampere “L.” tube in 
the 22-A-1 telephone repeater. 

THE TERMINALS of the New York- 
Philadelphia coaxial circuit at Philadel- 
phia were inspected by E. K. Van Tassel, 
J. O. Edson and I. G. Wilson. 

C. W. Green, with F. A. Cowan and 
G. Ireland of the A. T. and T. Company, 
visited Kansas where they inspected ter- 
minal equipment at Wichita and an un- 
attended repeater at Stafford of the 
Type-J carrier installation. 

A. C. PETERSON, JR., received the E.E. 
degree from the University of Washington 
in April. 

W. P. Mason spoke on Electrome- 
chanical Systems at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn on April 23. 


A. J. Alkens is making field tests at 
Lamar, Colorado, and Stafford, Kansas, 
in connection with Type-J carrier. 
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Recentiy, A. G. Chapman, A. L. 
Whitman and L. T. Wilson visited Phoe- 
nixville where tests of open-wire crosstalk 
are being made by J. H. Shuhart, H. W. 
Evans, and C. O. Cross. 

* * * * 

THE PRESENTATION of a five-star serv- 
ice emblem to C. I. Baker on the first of 
April marks his completion of a quarter 


C. I. Baker 


century of service in the Western Electric 
Company and the Laboratories. Before 
joining the Western Electric Company in 
1912, Mr. Baker had been with the Singer 
Manufacturing Company for six years 
where he was engaged in drafting work in 
connection with automatic tool machines. 
His first work here was in the drafting 
group of the Engineering Department on 
machine-switching apparatus. In 1917 he 
transferred to what is now the Apparatus 
Development Department where he be- 
came associated with the design and de- 
velopment of apparatus for the panel, 
step-by-step and crossbar systems. 
* * * * * 

F. B. LLEwELtyn discussed The Inside 
Story of the Vacuum Tube at the Deal 
Radio Laboratory Colloquium. 

DurRING THE MontH of April, K. K. 
Darrow spoke on Jonization and Atomic 
and Nuclear Spins at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; on Magnetism in the 
Atom at a meeting of the Morris County 
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Engineers Club; and Evolution of the 
Ideas of Wave and Corpuscle before the 
American Philosophical Society in Wash- 
ington. On May 6, Dr. Darrow discussed 
Spinning Atoms and Spinning Electrons 
before the A.I.E.E. in New York. 

* * * * 

M. E. Seacer completed twenty-five 
years of service with the Western Electric 
Company and the Laboratories on the 
twenty-second of April. Before coming to 


M. E. Seager 


West Street he had been engaged in 
drafting work with Yale and Towne at 
Stamford, Connecticut, and the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company at Elizabeth- 
port, New Jersey, for a period of seven 
years. When Mr. Seager joined the West- 
ern Electric Company in 1912 he entered 
the drafting group of the Engineering 
Department where he engaged in the 
mechanical design of telephone apparatus. 
Later Mr. Seager worked on special 
testing machines among which were ma- 
chines for testing the speed of action of 
telephone dials and for testing the 
strength of filaments used ‘n vacuum 
tubes. He also was associated in the de- 
sign of many of the mechanical details of 
sound picture apparatus. In 1936 he 
transferred to the drafting group of the 
Apparatus Development Department lo- 
cated in the Graybar-Varick building 
engaged in the layout and design of 
various commercial product apparatus. 


[vi] 


ON THE EIGHTEENTH of last month a 
five-star emblem was conferred on Frank 
Frasca signalizing his completion of 
twenty-five years of service with the 
Western Electric Company and the 
Laboratories. Mr. Frasca started as a 
repair machinist in the engine room of the 
Western Electric Company at West 
Street. From 1913 to 1918 he was in 
Newark as a mechanic on the first semi- 
mechanical central offices employing panel 
machine-switching equipment, which were 
being installed in the Mulberry, Waverly 
and Market offices. 

Mr. Frasca then returned to the engine 
room where he remained until 1923 when 
he transferred to the tool room. Two 
years later he transferred to the mill- 
wright department in the Building Shop 
and in 1929 he became a lathe mechanic 
in the Development Shop. Early in 1935 
he transferred to the crystal laboratory 
of the Commercial Products Develop- 
ment Department where he was engaged 
in cutting and grinding quartz crystals. 
Since March of this year he has been a 
lathe mechanic in the Development Shop. 

* * * * * 

A MEETING of the New York-New Jer- 
sey section of the Microchemical Society 
was held on May 6 at the Laboratories at 
which R. R. Williams described his work 
on Vitamin 

On Aprit 22, W. A. Marrison spoke on 
Precise Time Measurements at Lehigh. 


Frank Frasca 
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G. W. WiLLarb, at a meeting of the 
Radio Club of America at Columbia 
University, spoke on Piezo-electric Quartz. 

Ar A MEETING of the American Geo- 
physical Union that was held in Washing- 
ton on April 28, W. M. Goodall spoke on 
Ionization of the Fz Region. 

An ELECTRONICS conference held at 
M.I.T. was attended by C. J. Davisson, 
S. B. Ingram, R. W. Sears, W. Shockley 
and G. K. Teal. 

R. L. Drerzotp delivered a paper 
Recent Contributions to Network Theory at 
a meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers held at Columbia. 

H. E. Ives attended a meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society in Phila- 
delphia, and then, at a meeting of Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton, spoke on The Measurement of Light 
Signals on Moving Bodies by Transported 
Rods and Clocks. 

* * * * * 

AFTER GRADUATION from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska with the degree of B.S. 
in Electrical Engineering in 1911, Paul H. 
Pierce entered the student course of the 
Western Electric Company at Hawthorne. 
In the fall of that year he transferred to 
the Research Branch of the Engineering 
Department in New York where he was 
engaged in the development of vacuum 
tube circuits for repeaters and carrier- 
telephone systems. In 1915 he left to 
spend a year at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as research assistant 
to Dr. A. E. Kennelly, who was carrying 
on an investigation on the skin effect in 
conductors. 

On his return to the Western Electric 
Company he had charge of a group in- 
specting vacuum tubes for the United 
States Government. In 1918 he trans- 
ferred to the Apparatus Development 
Department where he was engaged for 
several years in the design of vacuum tube 
apparatus; he was then placed in charge of 
a group designing amplifiers. Mr. Pierce 
joined Electrical Research Products in 
1927; there he was a member of the engi- 
neering staff until 1935 when he returned 
to the Laboratories. Since then, in the 
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Commercial Products Development De- 
partment, he has been engaged in the 
design and development of clinical appa- 
ratus and noise measuring equipment. 


Paul H. Pierce 


On the first of April, Mr. Pierce received 
a five-star service emblem signifying his 
completion of twenty-five years of service 
in the Bell System. 

* * * * 

H. F. Hopkins attended a meeting of 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 

H. E. Menvenuatt and V. L. Roncr 
visited several manufacturers in and 
around Boston, in connection with the 
supply of parts for vacuum tubes. 

Metuops ror checking chloride in 
paper made it necessary for H. E. Johnson 
to spend some time at Hawthorne. 

AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL convention of 
the American Chemical Society held at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, papers were 
presented by R. R. Williams, The Beri- 
beri Vitamin; K. H. Storks and L. H. 
Germer, The Crystal Structure of Stearic 
Acid; A. R. Kemp, Purified Rubber for 
Electrical Insulation; and B. L. Clarke, 
L. A. Wooten and J. D. Struthers, 4n Ap- 
paratus for the Solution of Lead and Its 
Separation from Commonly Occurring Im- 
purities. Others attending were A. E. 
Schuh, W. J. Clarke and A. H. White. 

THE CONVENTION of the Electrochemi- 
cal Society held in Philadelphia was at- 
tended by R. M. Burns, H. E. Haring and 
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R. B. Gibney. Mr. Burns then attended a 
corrosion conference in Washington. 

H. W. Hermance and H. V. WapLow 
were in Stamford, Connecticut, to make 
corrosion and dust studies in connection 
with air-conditioning systems. 

L. Espenscutep and J. BLANCHARD 
were in Washington to attend the final 
session of the United States delegation 
preparing for the meeting of the Inter- 
national Technical Consulting Committee 
on Radio Communication to be held at 
Bucharest, Roumania. 

AT THE WASHINGTON convention of the 
American Physical Society, held from 
April 29 to May 1, papers were presented 
by W. B. Ellwood, Magnetic Hysteresis in 
35-Permalloy Sheet at Low Flux Densities; 
V. E. Legg, Low Flux Density Alternating 
Current Losses in 35-Permalloy Sheet; 
H. J. Williams, Magnetic Properties of 
Single Crystals of Silicon Iron; P. P. 
Cioffi, H. J. Williams and R. M. Bozorth, 
Single Crystals with Exceptionally High 
Magnetic Permeabilities; G. L. Pearson, 
The Formation of Metallic Bridges in 
Separated Contacts; and A. M. Skellett, 
The Time Lag in Gas-Filled Photoelectric 
Cells. Also attending this convention were 
J. A. Becker, W. L. Bond, W. H. Brattain, 
K. K. Darrow, C. J. Davisson, Harvey 
Fletcher, L. H. Germer, F. S. Goucher, 
J. B. Johnson, W. P. Mason, F. C. Nix, 
W. Shockley, K. H. Storks, E. C. Wente, 
G. W. Willard and D. E. Wooldridge. 

AN IONOSPHERE conference at Car- 
negie Institution held on May 1 was at- 
tended by W. M. Goodall, K. G. Jansky, 
R. K. Potter, J. P. Schafer, J. C. Schelleng 
and A. M. Skellett. 

AT A JOINT meeting of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the American sec- 
tion of the International Scientific Radio 
Union, held in Washington on April 30, 
papers were presented by J. P. Schafer 
and W. M. Goodall on Propagation of 
Short Waves at Oblique Incidence; by 
C. R. Burrows, A. Decino and L. E. 
Hunt on Stability of 150-Mc Waves Over 


a 60-Km Path; by K. G. Jansky on 
Minimum Noise Levels Obtained on Radio 
Receiving Systems; and by A. L. Samuel 


_ on Negative-Grid Triode Oscillator anq 


Amplifier for Ultra-High Frequency. Algo 
attending this meeting were W. L. Bond 
E. Bruce, J. G. Chaffee, C. R. Englund, 
E. B. Ferrell, H. T. Friis, R. A. Heising 
K. G. Jansky, W. P. Mason, J. C 
Schelleng, G. C. Southworth and G. W, 
Willard. 

L. A. GarDNER was in Albany on a 
trial of the multi-section toll-subscriber 
line circuit between the 3A teletypewriter 
switchboard in Albany and the sub. 
scriber’s set in Malone, New York. 

M. E. Srriesy, on April 27, gave an 
illustrated talk on coaxial cable systems 
before the Accountants’ Theories and 
Talks Club. On the next day he spoke on 
The Coaxial Cable before the Eleventh 
Annual Student Convention of the 
A.I.E.E. when its members visited the 
Long Lines building. 

R. L. Kaytor has gone to the vicinity 
of Atlanta, Georgia, to make tests in con- 
nection with open-wire carrier. 

T. V. Curey of the Systems Develop- 
ment Department recently received the 
B.S. degree in Electrical Engineering from 
New York University. 

G. B. Tuomas of the Laboratories, 
O. W. Eshbach of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and H. L. 
Davis of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany visited M.I.T. on May 4. 

On Aprit to, E. J. Thielen gave a talk 
on Technical Education at the New York 
University School of Education. 

Joun Mitts recently visited San Fran- 
cisco to discuss with the Golden Gate 
International Exposition and the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company pos- 
sible plans for an exhibit in 1939. 

Tue LaBoraATORIEs were represented in 
interference proceedings by R. J. Guen- 
ther before the Board of Appeals and 
B. F. Stoddard before the Primary Ex- 
aminer at the Patent Office in Washington. 
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The Surface Wave in Radio Transmission 


By C. R. BURROWS 
Radio Research 


ADIO engineers have believed 
for a number of years that the 
radiation from a vertical an- 

tenna has a component which is 
guided by the earth as waves are 
guided by a pair of wires. Recent ex- 
periments and mathematical studies 
by the Laboratories indicate that this 
component, which has been called 
“the surface wave,” is not present in 
ordinary radio transmission. 

Some years ago, theoretical studies 
by Zenneck and Sommerfeld suggested 
that a surface wave existed in radio 
transmission, and in spite of the fact 
that an independent theoretical study 
by Weyl gave quite different results 
from Sommerfeld’s, the surface-wave 
concept came to be widely accepted 
because it gave a plausible explana- 
tion of the propagation of radio waves 
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to great distances and around the 
curvature of the earth. Only since the 
development of ultra-short wave radio, 
however, has it been possible for Lab- 
oratories’ engineers to perform a cru- 
cial experiment which would settle the 
question as to which result was cor- 
rect. The decision, which has since 
been confirmed theoretically by S. O. 
Rice, was found to be in favor of 
Weyl’s formula, which does not con- 
tain any term corresponding to the 
surface wave. 

If there were a surface wave of this 
type it would be most pronounced 
when transmitted over a good dielec- 
tric, the nearest practical approach to 
which is fresh water. Accordingly the 
first attempt was made over Budd 
Lake, New Jersey. The tests indicated 
that the water was so shallow that the 
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transmission resembled that over land 
instead of over fresh water. An experi- 
ment over deep fresh water was there- 
fore planned and was successfully per- 
formed at Seneca Lake. 

There are two properties of the sur- 
face wave by which its presence should 
be observable: It would attenuate 
rapidly with height above the earth’s 
surface, and it would not diminish in 
intensity as quickly with distance as 
an unguided wave. Calculations from 
the two conflicting formulas indicate 
that at a distance of one kilometer 
over Seneca Lake the received field 
strength, on a wave length of two 
meters, should be forty-four db greater 
with a surface wave than without it, 
and that raising the receiving antenna 
twenty-five meters above the water 
would diminish the field three db with 
a surface wave, whereas this added 
antenna height would increase the 
field an amount equal to seventeen db 
if no surface wave were present. 

To determine the variation of the 
field strength with dis- 


than 150 meters it was necessary to 
change the experimental procedure 
slightly. In this case the receiver was 
located at the end of a pier and the 
transmitter carried in the motor boat. 
This introduced additional difficulty 
in measuring the distance. To mini- 
mize the uncertainty in our knowledge 
of the distance it was measured b 

three independent methods. First, the 
motor boat was driven at a constant 
speed and in a fixed direction across 
the lake between two points a known 
distance apart. Second, the distance 
to a stadia rod erected on the motor 
boat was measured by a transit lo- 
cated on the receiving pier. And 
third, the distance was found by de- 
termining with a sextant the angle 
subtended at the boat by two poles on 
the shore a known distance apart; one 
at, the other near, the receiver. The 
angle between the line joining the two 
poles and the direction to the boat 
was also determined by means of the 
transit. The open circles shown in 


tance from the trans- ‘5° 


mitter the experi- 


140 
mental arrangement 


@ 
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shown on page 321 was 


° 


used. The receiver was 
installed in a_ small 


DECIBELS 
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motor boat and the 


fe) 


transmitter towed 
slowly behind in a row 


boat, at distances from 


one to 150 meters. The 


antennas consisted of 
two copper rods each 


RELATIVE FIELD STRENGTH IN 


ten inches long placed 


end to end and con- 


Xe 


nected by a coil. The 
solid circles of Figure 1 
are a plot of the ex- 
perimental data ob- 
tained in this manner. 

For distances greater 
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_Fig. 1—Experimental points show the actual field strength. 
They agree with Curve 1 which applies if there is no surface 
wave. Curve 2 gives calculated values of what the field strength 

would be if there were a surface wave 
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Figure 1 represent a plot of 
the variation of relative field 
strength with distance from 
the transmitter as found in 
these experiments. 

The smooth curves 1 and 2 
shown in this figure were cal- 
culated with the value of the 
dielectric constant determined 
from measurements of the 
temperature of the water and 
that of the conductivity as 
measured by L. A. Wooten of 
our Chemical Laboratories on 
samples of the lake water. 
Curve 1, which is plotted from 
Weyl’s formula, is in agree- 
ment with the experimental 
data. As has been stated his 
formula contains no term cor- 
responding to the surface wave. 
At distances less than five 
meters (214 wavelengths) the 
experimental points lie slightly 
below the theoretical curve 
and show a tendency toward 
oscillation. This is presumably 
due to the combined effect of 
the finite size of the antennas 
and their finite height above 
the water’s surface. These oscillations 
may be a vestige of the pronounced 
interference pattern that extends to 
greater distances with higher an- 
tennas. The experimental points lie 
far below curve 2, which is plotted 
from Sommerfeld’s formula and in- 
cludes the surface wave. This shows 
that no such surface wave was present. 

To determine the variation of the 
field strength with the height of the 
antenna above the water, portable 
masts twenty-five meters high were 
erected at opposite sides of the lake, 
1800 meters apart. Figure 2 shows the 
location of the transmitter. With 
vertical transmitting antennas 'o- 
cated 2.5 and 24.8 meters above the 
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Fig. 2—One of the portable 25-meter masts from 


which the antennas were suspended 


water the field strength was deter- 
mined as a function of the receiving 
antenna height. These experimental 
results are compared with theory in 
Figure 3, which shows how the field 
strength varies with the height of the 
receiving antenna above the water, 
when separated 1800 meters from the 
transmitter. Curves 1 and 2 give 
values of the field strength which 
would be expected from transmitting 
antenna 2.5 and 24.8 meters above 
the water, if both transmitting and re- 
ceiving antennas were vertical and as- 
suming no surface wave was present. 
Curve 3 shows the variation of the 
field strength which calculations indi- 
cate would be received with a sending 
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creased as the height 
of the receiving an- 
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tenna decreased. The 
oscillations in the ex. 
perimental points are 
presumably due to re- 


flections from the cliffs 


and trees behind the 


receiving antenna. 


Since we know defi- 


nitely that no surface 
wave exists for trans- 


mission with horizon- 
tal antennas, measure- 


ha = RECEIVING ANTENNA HEIGHT IN METERS 
° 
nN 


ments made with them 
may be used to cali- 
brate the measuring 


equipment. This is 


done in Figure 3 by 


fitting curve (3) to the 


solid circles. The posi- 
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FIELD STRENGTH IN DECIBELS ABOVE INVERSE DISTANCE 


Fig. 3—Calculated and experimental values of the field 

strength for antennas at different heights above the level 

of the water and with the transmitter at a distance of 1800 
meters. The circles show the experimental results 


antenna 24.8 meters above the water 
if both antennas were horizontal. 
Curves 4 and 5 give the magnitude of 
Sommerfeld’s surface wave for trans- 
mitting antennas at heights of 2.5 and 
24.8 meters respectively. The two 
sets of open circles show experimental 
values for sending antennas 2.5 and 
24.8 meters above the water and the 
solid circles represent data taken at 
an elevation of 24.8 meters when both 
antennas were horizontal. Again the 
evidence is against the existence of a 
surface wave. Indeed, the measured 
value of field strength actually de- 


ro «tion of all the other 
smooth curves is thus 
fixed and they show 
that the absolute mag- 
nitude of the received 
field strength is of the 
order of a hundredth of 
the value which would be expected 
from the formula which includes a 
surface wave. 

Taken together with Rice’s recent 
review of the work of Sommerfeld and 
Weyl, which has brought the two in 
agreement and established the fact 
that the prediction of a surface wave 
was due to a mathematical error, 
these tests prove conclusively that 
simple antennas do not generate a 
surface wave and that this time- 
honored concept must be given up, at 
least in the sense that radio engineers 
have customarily used it. 
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Construction of the Coaxial Cable 


By C. KREISHER 
Cable Development Department 


HE coaxial unit employed for 
the experimental installation 
between New York and Phila- 
delphia differs so radically from con- 
ducting structures commonly used 
for telephone transmission that 
changes were required in practically 
all previous design and manufacturing 
practices. New insulating materials 
had to be found that would meet the 
electrical and mechanical require- 
ments, and suitable physical charac- 
teristics had to be selected for the 
central conductor. One of the most 
difficult problems, however, was that 
of designing an outer conductor that 
would be flexible enough to withstand 
the necessary handling, and yet have 
reasonably low resistance over the fre- 
quency range that is required. 
Dead soft copper is ordinarily used 
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for cable conductors, but it was found 
that harder material would be re- 
quired for the central conductor of 
the coaxial unit to give sufficient ten- 
sile strength for installation, and to 
allow the rubber-disc insulators to be 
snapped on by machine. On the other 
hand the wire must be soft enough to 
withstand a certain amount of stretch- 
ing without breaking. To produce a 
suitable wire the copper rod was first 
drawn to a size somewhat larger than 
the desired diameter. Thereupon it 
was annealed and then drawn further 
to the correct size and hardness. 

The insulation between the center 
wire and the outer shell is in the form 
of slotted discs of rubber that are ap- 
plied to the wire from the side. An im- 
proved hard rubber compound was de- 
veloped by the Chemical Research 
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Laboratories for this purpose. 
When heated to a moderate 
temperature this rubber is soft 
enough to allow the discs to 
be punched from a g-inch 
sheet, and when cold is suf- 
ficiently elastic to permit the 
discs to be snapped over the 
wire without cracking, and 
sufficiently rigid to support 
the central conductor. The 
width of the slot at its inter- 
section with the central hole is 
made somewhat smaller than 
the diameter of the conductor 
so that the discs must be 
forced over the wire and grip it 
firmly. The machine that is 
used for applying these discs 
is shown in Figure 2. 

The outer conductor is com- 
posed of a number of inter- 
locking copper tapes stranded 


Fig. 1—S. Thronsen of the West- 
ern Electric Company at Point 
Breeze with machine used to roll 
the copper tapes to their final shape 


Fig. 2—G. A. Seeley of the Western Electric Com- 

pany at Point Breeze with machine for snapping in- 

sulating discs of hard rubber over the inner conductor 
of the coaxial cable at three-quarter-inch intervals 


together to form a tube. The 
tapes are made by drawing a 
round wire through a series of 
dies into a comparatively flat 
oval, and then rolling this oval 
into a tape with a cross-section 
as shown in Figure 4. This 
form was chosen to prevent 
the tubes from collapsing while 
they are being formed and 
during subsequent handling. 
The machine used in assem- 
bling the tapes and forming 
the coaxial unit is shown in 
the photograph at the head of 
this article. Although the tapes 
are interlocking, the resulting 
tube could not be bent or 
handled without an outer 
binding, and for this purpose 
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two steel tapes are spiralled over the 
copper—the second tape being cen- 
tered on the gaps between turns of the 
first. In addition to their binding ac- 
tion, these steel tapes improve the 
shielding of the coaxial unit against 
interference from the other unit and 
from outside sources such as lightning, 
radio, or other disturbances. 

The completed coaxial unit is only 
about a third of an inch in diameter. 
The nine copper tapes forming the 
outer conductor are only a sixth of an 
inch wide and a fiftieth of an inch 
thick at the central or thickest part. 
Thirteen-gauge wire is employed for 
the central conductor, and the rubber 
insulators are spaced at three-quarter- 
inch intervals. The two steel tapes are 
five-sixteenths of an inch wide and 
six-thousandths of an inch thick. 
Two of these coaxial units and two 
quads of nineteen-gauge wire are 
stranded together, wrapped with two 
thicknesses of paper, and then 
sheathed with lead to form the com- 
plete coaxial cable. A detailed cross- 
section is shown in Figure 4, and a 
photograph of the cable showing its 
construction in Figure 3. 

Some difficulty was experienced in 
drying such cable. A coaxial unit that 
had an insulation resistance of several 
thousand megohm-miles before dry- 
ing, would often show only a few 
megohm-miles after the regular vac- 
uum-oven drying process. Apparently 
part of the moisture from the paper of 
the quads and of the wrapping was 
deposited on the rubber discs. To re- 
move this moisture, a drying cycle was 
devised which subjected the un- 
sheathed core alternately to dry air 
and vacuum in.a vacuum drying oven. 

The covering of ordinary telephone 
cable with lead is more or less a mat- 
ter of routine, but the hard rubber 
insulators in the coaxial cable are af- 
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fected adversely by heat so that 
special precautions had to be taken. 
Both the intensity of the heat and the 
time of exposure are important fac- 
tors, and to reduce them to a mini- 
mum, the lead press was not recharged 
during the covering of a section of 
land cable, since the stopping of the 
press while recharging would expose 
the rubber discs to excessive heating. 
Lengths up to about 1500 feet could 
be run on a single charge. To reduce 
the exposure to heat still further, the 
cable was passed through a bath of 
cold water as it left the lead press. For 
two sections of cable, which were to 
be armored for crossing the Hacken- 
sack and Passaic Rivers, the length 
and sheath thickness required more 


Fig. 3—The coaxial cable consists of two co- 
axial units and two quads of 19-gauge wire 
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A-—LEAD SHEATH, 0.085 INCH D—COPPER WIRE,NO.I3 AW. GAUGE 
THICK 


B—TWO LAYERS 0.010-INCH E— RUBBER DISCS, SPACED 
PAPER T 


34 INCH APAR 


C—NO.I9 GAUGE QUADS, 0.004- —sTEEL TA 
INCH PAPER WRAPPING PES 


G— SECTION OF TAPE FOR OUTER CONDUCTOR 


Fig. 4—Cross-section of the coaxial cable, 
above, and of copper tape employed for the 
outer conductor, below. The overall width of 
the tape is slightly less than a sixth of an inch 


lead than could be extruded in a single 
charge period. For these two sections 
special insulating discs of a material 
less affected by heat though somewhat 
less efficient electrically were em- 
ployed in the part of the cable that 
was in the press during recharging. 

The coaxial units in the completed 


cables were tested with 2000 volts 
d-c between the inner and outer con. 
ductors for thirty seconds. The special 
testing set provided for the purpose 
is shown on page 320. At the first 
application, breakdown often oc- 
curred at comparatively low voltages, 
but the breakdown voltage increased 
with successive applications. These 
lower-voltage breaks were caused by 
small slivers of copper which extended 
part way between the outer and the 
inner conductor. These would be 
burned off at breakdown. Condensers 
were employed for applying the poten- 
tial so that the energy of the discharge 
was controlled by the size of con- 
denser employed, in this way limiting 
the size of the arc that could be 
formed at breakdown. 

Some d-c and low-frequency meas- 
urements were made on all sections as 
manufactured, but because of long 
and complicated reductions required 
for measurements of the primary con- 
stants on long sections of cable at high 
frequencies, complete data were taken 
only on 100-foot lengths made from 
time to time during the manufacture 
of the cable for the installation be- 
tween New York and Philadel- 
phia. These were available later for 
checking against similar measure- 
ments made in the field after instal- 
lation. 
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Installing the Coaxial Cable 


By T. C. HENNEBERGER 
Outside Plant Development 


OR the ninety-five miles _be- 

tween the Long Lines buildings in 

New York and Philadelphia, the 
coaxial cable runs underground—for 
the most part in ducts laid for carry- 
ing the more usual, and much larger, 
type of toll cable. Although in its inner 
construction the coaxial cable differs 
radically from the toll cables in ad- 
jacent ducts, standard installation ap- 
paratus and methods were generally 
employed in placing it in position. As 
with any cable, the first step in the in- 
stallation was to study the cable 
route, determine the lengths of cable 
to be furnished on each reel, and ar- 
range to have each reel delivered to 
the location along the route where it 
was to be used. The first work in the 
field was to “rod” the ducts and to 
equip them with a “pulling” wire, 
which was done in the standard man- 
ner. A series of duct rods, each three 
feet long, was fed into each conduit 
section from one end, each rod being 


inserted in the duct entrance, pushed 
ahead, and then coupled to the next 
succeeding rod until the rods reached 
through the section from manhole to 
manhole. The pulling wire was at- 
tached to the last rod, and the rods 
were pulled out of the conduit section 
from the other end. The pulling wire 
thus drawn into the duct was left in 
place for later use. 

As the rodding gang progressed 
along the route, reels of cable were de- 
livered to the job, each reel being 
placed beside the particular manhole 
to which it had been allocated. A 
cable-placing gang followed, which set 
up a reel of cable on jacks beside the 
manhole, attached a cable grip to the 
cable end, and fastened the grip to the 
pulling wire. The cable was pulled 
into the duct by a power winch on an 
automobile, or cable-splicing truck, 
at the other end of the conduit sec- 
tion. Ordinarily the length of cable 
delivered on a reel is sufficient to ex- 


Fig. 1—A coaxial-cable splice in cross-section. The lower coaxial unit has been cut 
away to show the hard rubber plugs and the splice of the inner conductor 
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Fig. 2—Cross-section of gas plug used for sectionalizing the cable 


tend only between two adjacent man- 
holes, which are normally about 500 
feet apart. Because of the small diam- 
eter and weight of the coaxial cable, 
and the resulting low pulling stresses, 
it was frequently practicable to pull 
the cable in lengths sufficient to in- 
clude two or three conduit sections. 
This had the advantage of reducing 
the total number of splices necessary. 

After each length of cable was 
pulled in, a valve—similar to an auto- 
mobile tire valve—was soldered into 
one end of the cable, which is always 
sealed with solder at the factory. 
Through this valve nitrogen gas was 
admitted for pressure-testing the 
length. After the pressure had built 
up to about nine pounds, the supply 
was disconnected, and from then until 
the length was opened for splicing, 
several checks of the pressure were 
made. If the pressure had dropped, 
indicating a leak, the length was not 
spliced until the trouble had been 
found and repairs made. 

The splicing crews, following the 
cable-placing gang, arranged the cable 
on the supporting racks in the man- 
hole, and cut off the ends to the proper 
length. In the splicing process, after 
removing the lead sheath from the end 
of the cable, the steel tapes were first 
unwound a definite distance and cut 
off. A ring was then slipped over the 
tapes and crimped tightly to hold 
them in place. The outer conductor 
was then cut to length and a hard rub- 
ber plug, with a hole through the 
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center, was slipped over the inner 
comnilentine and inside the outer copper 
conductor in order to provide for 
mechanical strength. 

Following this, the inner conduc- 
tors were cut to length and soldered 
together in a copper sleeve. A split 
copper sleeve was then slipped over 
the ends of the outer conductors, and 
crimped in place by a second pair of 
rings. This sleeve acts as the outer 
conductor over the length of the 


Fig. 3—The cable terminal unit provides 
safe and easy access to the coaxial con- 
ductors and to the quads 
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splice, and is securely joined to both 
the outer conductor and the steel 
tapes by soldering. The major fea- 
tures of the splice are illustrated in 
Figure I. 

The splicing of the paper-insulated 
quads, the “boiling out” of the splice 
with hot paraffin to remove 
moisture, the wrapping of the 
splice, and the placing of a 
lead sleeve over the splice were 
done in essentially the same 
way as for an ordinary tele- 
phone cable. Immediately 
after the lead sleeve had been 
soldered in place, a valve was 
temporarily screwed into a 
fitting provided on the sleeve, 
and nitrogen gas was admitted 
until pressure had been built 
up in the sleeve. The sleeve 
was then painted with soap so- 
lution to detect any gas leaks, 
and thus to determine the in- 
tegrity of the solder work. During the 
course of the splicing operations, elec- 
trical tests were made to detect such 
faults as low insulation resistance, 
grounds, and short circuits on the co- 
axial units and quad wires. 

As the splicing progressed, gas pres- 
sure apparatus was installed so that 
the cable, when completed, could be 
maintained under pressure to give 
automatic indication of any sheath 
breaks that might occur. By means of 
gas-tight plugs, shown in Figure 2, 
the completed cable is divided into 
separate gas sections, each sixteen to 
twenty miles long. Electric alarm 
gauges, called pressure contactors, 
are installed at intervals of two miles 
along each section, and are connected 
to one of the paper-insulated pairs of 
the cable, which terminates in alarm 
equipment at an attended repeater 
office. Valves for pressure-measuring 
purposes are installed along the cable 
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at intervals of about one-half mile. 
When a sheath break occurs and gas 
escapes, the pressure contactor near- 
est the leak operates to give an alarm. 
A cable man is then sent out to locate 
and repair the trouble. He makes 
pressure measurements at the valve 


Fig. 4—Terminating panel located at a repeater 
office, showing the sliders giving access to the inner 


conductors of the coaxial cable 


points in the vicinity of the operated 
contactor, and plots the measure- 
ments on a pressure-distance graph. 
Analysis of this graph gives the ap- 
proximate location of the leak. The 
sheath break is then repaired and the 
cable recharged with gas. 

When an electrical fault occurs in 
ordinary toll cable, as for instance a 
short circuit between two wires, its 
position is determined by Wheatstone 
Bridge measurements made between 
the attended repeater offices at the 
two ends of the cable. Since many re- 
peaters of the coaxial cable system 
are of the auxiliary type, located in 
manholes or in boxes alongside the 
cable line, it is necessary to send a 
man out to them for fault location. 
At these points cable terminals have 
been provided that give easy access 
both to the coaxial conductors and to 
the quads at each side of the repeater. 
This unit is shown in Figure 3. 
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As can be seen in Figure 3, the 
quads in the cable are connected 
to binding posts in the terminal 
where they can be readily reached, 
and the outer coaxial conductors are 
also conveniently accessible. The inner 
coaxial conductors, however, are pro- 
tected by a guard plate (black rec- 
tangular plate) and cannot be reached 
until the guard release buttons are 
depressed, which allows the guard 
plate to be drawn to the left by a 
coiled spring. Depression of the guard 
release buttons also places a short- 
circuit between the inner and outer 
conductors of each coaxial unit, which 
can be removed only by the restora- 
tion of the guard plate. 

Power at a maximum potential of 
350 volts to ground for operating the 
auxiliary repeaters is impressed be- 
tween the two inner conductors of the 
coaxial units of the cable. The power 
supply is so arranged, however, that if 
an inner conductor is opened, or if it is 
connected to an outer conductor at 
any point along the cable, a relay 
chain at the supply point quickly re- 
moves the power. Thus, when the 


guard release buttons of a cable 
terminal are depressed, power is auto. 
matically removed from the line, and 
the cable man has no opportunity of 
contacting an energized inner con. 
ductor. The power can be restored 
only by inserting a key in a switch at 
the supply point, and the office at. 
tendant at that point is not permitted 
to use the key until after the cable 
man has advised him that he has 
completed his work. A safety ar- 
rangement having the same purpose 
is provided at the cable- -terminating 
panel of each repeater office. A view 
of this panel is shown in Figure 4. 
In addition to its use for testing 
purposes, the cable terminal serves as 
the connecting link between the auxil- 
lary repeater and the main cable. The 
stub cables joining the repeater and 
terminal can readily be removed, for 
instance, should it be desired to sub- 
stitute a new repeater for one already 
installed. The ends of the main cables 
where they enter the terminal are 
made gas-tight to prevent loss of gas 
from the cable when the terminal 
cover is open, and a by-pass pipe is 


Fig. s—The splicing kit includes, from left to right, above, sleeves for the outer conductors, 
hard rubber plugs, crimping rings for securing the steel tape, splicing sleeves for the 
inner conductor, and crimping rings for the splicing sleeves of the outer conductor. 
Below are two crimping pliers, and at the right the tool for cutting off the outer conductor 
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connected across the main cables sO 
that the gas section is continuous 
through the repeater point. 

In the coaxial cable installation 
every effort was made to foresee pos- 
sible contingencies and to prepare for 
them. Special tools were required for 
certain phases of the work, such as the 
splicing kit shown in Figure 5. The 


installation of the cable was carried 
on by the Long Lines Department, 
the New York Telephone Company, 
and the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company. It progressed smoothly and 
without serious difficulty. Installation 
was begun in March, 1936, and was 
completed—except in minor details— 
during November of the same year. 


INDIVIDUALISM IN RESEARCH 


Recent editorials in the New York “‘Times” (March 25 and April 11) 
suggested that cancer research might profit by adopting some of the methods 
of organization developed for industrial research. These editorials excited 
considerable correspondence and particularly a letter to the editor (April 4) 
from a prominent research worker on cancer which appeared to “‘seriously 
misapprehend certain present day aspects of industrial research.” Several 
directors of industrial research replied in letters to the editor of the “‘Times.” 
Among these was one from Dr. F. B. Fewett which said: 


It is certainly not true of industrial 
research in general that “‘the problem 
is perfectly concrete, usually set by 
the director on demands from the 
manufacturing portion of the plant, 
and must be either solved or shelved.” 
As regards major problems, the solu- 
tion of which is the real justification 
for maintaining an industrial research 
laboratory, exceedingly few arise from 
the demands on the manufacturing or 
operating portion of the business. On 
the contrary, they flow out of future 
needs and out of advances in funda- 
mental science. If solved they may be- 
come the concern of the manufactur- 
ing and operating departments. Until 
well along toward solution they are 
rarely concrete. Even more rarely are 
they propounded by the dire¢tor of re- 
search, though his long experience and 
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his knowledge of the field entitle him 
to make occasional suggestions. 

Nor so far as my own experience 
goes is it true, as your correspondent 
alleged, that men “find themselves on 
the street” if they fail to do the re- 
search job for which they are hired. A 
man ordinarily gravitates into the 
channel of research for which he has 
the greatest liking and aptitude. The 
constant aim of the director is to find 
proper places for his personnel. Often 
a man is transferred to the manufac- 
turing or operating department, where 
he may be a success as a producer of 
things discovered in the laboratory. 

Every successful director of indus- 
trial research knows that the produc- 
tivity of his staff is dependent upon 
free and untrammeled creation. Even 
where the director himself may have 
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a potentially fruitful idea which must 
be worked out by others, he seldom, if 
ever, advances it with anything which 
savors of command; rather he seeks 
to enlist the interest of his associates, 
stimulating them to take the initiative. 
Lest anything like arbitrary disap- 
proval kill enthusiasm, he frequently 
authorizes work against his better 
judgment, content to let time decide. 

I must also disagree with the state- 
ment regarding secretiveness. In my 
more than thirty years of activity I 
have seen the picture change from 
one in which secretiveness, both in- 
ternal and external, was the rule to 
one in which internal secretiveness has 
almost completely disappeared and 
external secretiveness has been dimin- 
ished to an irreducible minimum. As 
regards publication, we have advanced 
from a position in which all disclosure 
of technical results was frowned upon 
to one in which disclosure is encour- 
aged. Even patents, which are in 
themselves special publications, are 
pressed to issue at the earliest possible 
date. Only in the case of partially or 


hastily completed work is an indus-. 


trial research director likely to dis- 
countenance publication, and then 
only to insure against those inac- 
curacies which might discredit the 
organization. 

For more than sixteen years the Bell 
Telephone System has published a 


technical journal which now hasacircy. 
lation of about 10,000 copies through- 
out the world. In it are printed papers 
on most fundamental subjects. In ad. 
dition we present an equal or q 
greater number of papers before var. 
ious learned societies. 

Self-interest, which formerly 
agined secrecy and independence to be 
its protectors, has brought realization 
that personal reputation is more en- 
hanced by participation in a success- 
ful codperative attack than by indi- 
vidual credit for some part of an un- 
completed problem. It is right here 
that collaboration displays its great- 
est effectiveness. 

Medical men cannot afford to over- 
look the experience of large industrial 
laboratories, which proves beyond 
question that division of labor and 
collaboration are conducive to the 
most rapid progress and the greatest 
productivity. While I can lay no 
claim to technical competence in sug- 
gesting how the intricate problems of 
cancer can be solved, this very ex- 
perience leads me strongly to believe 
that some type of organization, pos- 
sibly derived from that which has 
been so successful in the industrial 
laboratory, would accelerate progress 
in cancer research. Furthermore, | 
believe that such an organization will 
not hinder the free play of creative 
imagination. 
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